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DESCRIPTORS- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, GRADE 12, SURVEYS, 
♦VOCATIONAL INTERESTS, ♦HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, ♦EDUCATIONAL 
INTEREST, STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, ^CAREER CHOICE, VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING, EDUCATIONAL NEEDS, INDIANA, 

THE INTERESTS OF GRADUATING SENIORS WERE IDENTIFIED TO 
PROVIDE NECESSARY DATA FOR DEVELOPING THOSE AREAS OF 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION NEEDED FOR PERSONS ENTERING THE 
LABOR MARKET. ABOUT 38,000, OR 54 PERCENT, OF 70,000 
GRADUATES COMPLETED A 22-ITEM ftUESTIONNAIRE AND MADE 
CURRICULUM AND OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES RELATED TO THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLANS. KNOWN CHARACTERISTICS AND 
KNOWN GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS COMPARED FAVORABLY WITH THE SURVEY 
RESPONSES, JUSTIFYING THE GENERAL APPLICATION OF SURVEY 
CONCLUSIONS TO THE TOTAL SENIOR POPULATION. SOME GENERAL 
FINDINGS WERE--(l) 42.8 PERCENT OF THE GRADUATES PLANNED TO 
ENTER A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY, C2) 12 PERCENT PLANNED TO 
ENROLL IN VOCATIONAL OR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AFTER GRADUATION, 

(3) ONLY 12,500 OF THE 40,000 WHO ENTERED THE LABOR FORCE HAD 
HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS WHICH WERE VOCATIONALLY ORIENTED, (4) 
STUDENT INTEREST IN VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS INCREASED DURING THE 
SENIOR YEAR WITH PREFERENCES MORE IN THE BUSINESS AND SERVICE 
THAN IN THE TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL AREA, AND (5> THE MOST 
FRE6UENT CAREER SELECTIONS FROM A LIST OF 196 OCCUPATIONS 
WERE TEACHERS (ALL FIELDS), ENGINEERS (ALL FIELDS), 

ACCOUNTANTS, SECRETARIES, MANAGERS (TRADE AND SERVICE) , 
DRAFTSMEN-DESIGNERS, PROFESSIONAL NURSES, 

BARBERS-BEAUTICIANS, FARMERS, AND BUSINESS MACHINE OPERATORS. 
educational implications CONCERNED NEEDS FOR BETTER GUIDANCE 
AND COUNSELING, VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND RETRAINING FOR 
100,000 PERSONS ANNUALLY, AND ANNUAL SURVEYS OF THIS KIND. 
SPECIFIC DATA ARE PRESENTED IN GRAPHS, TABLES, AND A MAP. 
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PREFACE 



In a recent act by the Congress of the United States relating to 
manpower needs, the Congress states . . . 

**There is critical need for more and better trained personnel 
in many vital occupational categories, including professional, sci- 
entific , technical, and apprenticeable categories ; that , even: in 
periods of high unemployment, many employment opportunities 
remain imfiiled because of the shortages of qualified personnel; 
and that it is in the national interest that current and prospective 
manpower shortages be identified and that persons who can be 
qualified for these positions through education and training be 
sought out and trained, in order that the nation may meet the 
staffing requirements of the struggle for freedom ” 

Being cognizant of this critical need and its implications for the 
State of Indiana, the General Assembly in its acte of 1963 (Chapter 
371) created and established: "A new state educational institution to he 
devoted prim^ily to non-coUegiate non-credit practical or vocational 
technical and semi-technical training for the citizens of Indiana.” ,The 
name given to the new institution was “Indiana Vocational Technical 
College.” 

Certain specific objectives have been formulated and adopted by 
the Board of Trustees of the Indiana Vocational Technical College. 

They are as follows: 

1. To see that the needs of residents of the state for post high- 
school vocational and technical training and retraining are 
met by providing educational opportunities. 

2. To see that the needs of employers of the state for poKSons 
with vocational and technical skills and knowledge are pro- 
vided for in addition to those needs provided for through sec- 
ondary schools, private agencies or collegiate programs. 

3. To establish geographic regions within the state, and to estahlwh 
regional boards whose responsibilities will be sot forth in char- 
ters to be granted in accordance with the legislation creating the 
Indiana Vocational Technical College. 

4. To identify needs of the state residents and employers by 
Indiana Vocational Technical College regions for specific vo- 
cational and technical programs. 

5. To ascertain all vocational and technical education programs 
in existence, or planned in the immediate future that are 
offered in each region. 

6. To attract, maintain and recruit when appropriate, a suffi- 
cient number of persons eligible for Indiana Vocational Tech- 
nical College programs to meet employer requirements for 
needed vocational and technical skills. 

7. To enroll only those students found to have interests in and 
need for specific occupational training or retraining. 

8. Co make certain that effective education and training benefits 
are achieved from the use of funds used for Indiana Voca- 
tional Technical College programs and services. 

• •• 
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In setting about the task of achieving these objectives, a multi- 
phased approach has been undertaken. The occupational and manpower 
needs of the state are to be ascertained. The background and desires 
of prospective students and trmnees must be studied. Geographical 
an d popidation distribution factors must be considered. Existing and 
planned facilities and programs must be integrated into a state-wide 
system of educational resources utilization. Federal, state,^ and local 
funds must be programmed and a system of program priorities estab- 
Kalipi^ ni w«y<1iTior tc pdllCEtfonai nccdg and f unda available. 

With the identification of these factors and their projection into 
a Master plan, a picture of the role of the Indiana Vocational Technical 
College can emerge 

’ '1' ? it t ' ' ‘ . 'i ' ' ' i ' ^ ^ 

This survey is one of the first attempts to identify the, specific 
needs of Indiana residents. The Indiana Vocational Technical College 
is indebted to the efforts of the management consulting firm of Booz, 
Allen Hamilton, Ine. under whose direction the survey was formu- 
lated and administered, the Indiana State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and all the school administrators and teachers throughout the 
state ivho supiwrted and assisted in the survey. Identification of the 
mterests of graduating seniors in the ^t^’s secondary, schools will 
‘provide necessary data for deve^^bing those areas of post high school 
<^ucation 'which will be spugl oy young people Shteriiig the labor 
market in the coming years. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE SURVEY 



WJiat do high school seniors say they plan to 
do regarding their education beyond the high 
school? WIiat are their chief vocalaonal inter- 
ests? Will they go to college, full-time or part- 
time? Will they go to a technical school? Where 
and in what occupations do they wish to work? 
What about military service? How did they choose 
their profession, trade, or other type of employ- 
ment? When did they make their decisions? Who 
influenced them to choose their planned vocation? 
How many plan additional vocational training? 

These and many other questions are answered 
by the seniors, responding to the questionnaire. In 
their answers lie many significant implications for 
vocational technical education in Indiana. Granted 
that a high school student’s plans, as anyone's, 
often go avny and that his judgment may lack a 
degree of maturity, the secondary school student 
who is a senior and anticipating graduation has 
reached a point where his aspirations, plans, and 
opinions are of vital interest to society. They are 
of special interest to Indiana Voca>tional Technical 
College, to institutions of higher learning, and to 
school administrators, teachers, counselors and 
others intimately concerned with educational plan- 
ning and administration. 

In May of 1966 a questionnaire was distributed 
to all public, parochial and private high schools in 
the State of Indiana. About 70,000 questionnaires 
were distributed and about 38,000 — or 54 per cent, 
were completed and returned for analysis. This 
exceptionally high return is attributed to the co- 
operative efforts of the Department of Public In- 
struction and school administrators throughout the 
state. Validating questions and many specific cor- 
relations were built into the questionnaire. 

Twenty-two questions were asked in the question- 
naire. Students were asked to select their occupa- 
tional curriculum and occupation choices from the 
lists found in the appendix. The questions were: 

1. Name and location of high school 

2. Sex and age of respondent 

3. My high school majors (three years or more 
in a field of study) are. . . . 

4. If vocational and technical training, or more 
of it, had been offered in my high school, 
I would have enrolled in. . . , 

5. My high school grade average is. . . . 

6. The population of the community in which 
I live is. . . . 



7. My father’s occupation is or V7W, H de- 
ceased. ... ' 

8. The highest level of education of my father 
or. if deceased, the bead of my household 

^ 

9. After graduation from high school my plans 

are for. ... , , i \ 

10. If vocational and technical training pr^ 

grams for high school graduates were how 
available now in my community, P would 
enroll in. . . . ■ 

11. My present career plans for a vocation or 
profession are , Definite,; /Ateost definite 
Indefinite 

12. At present my vocational or profes- 

sional interest after I complete my educa- 
tion or military service is. . . . 

13. I had my first interest in my chosen vo^- 
tional or professional field in grade. . . . 

14. I decided on my chosen vocational or pro- 
fessional field in grade. . . . 

15. The person who has most influenced my 
career choice is. . . . 

16. I have had job experience closely related to 
my vocational or professional career choice 

17. My educational plans after high school are 
to enroll in. . . . 

18. My preference of a vocational or profes- 
sional school was or will be a. . . . 

19. My selection of a school for vocational or 
professional training has been, or vdll be, 
based primarily upon. . . . 

20. The school in which I plan to enroll is located 
within. . . . 

21. I plan to finance my education through. . . . 

22. I hope to be employed in my chosen profes- 
sion or vocation in. . . . 

Known characteristics of the total population of 
high school seniors in the state were compared to 
the total survey responses. Information regarding 
the knovm characteristics of the seniors was ob- 
tained from the State Department of Public In- 
struction. There is a favorable comparison of the 
total population of high school seniors to survey 
respondents in regard to sex, school size, immu- 
nity size, age, ratio of private and parochial sec- 
ondary schools to public secondary schools, plans 
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for college, and high school curricula. Conclusions 
based on an analysis of this survey can be applied 
in general to the total state population o.! high 
school seniors due to the volume and nature of the 
response. 

There is also a favorable comparison of the 
known geographical distribution of the population 
of high school seniors with the responses of the 

1 - 1 rrru:^ 

scmuro uy ajic7a«3 vrx one otevr^e* xiiiD 

factor is of concern to the Indiana Vocational Tech- 
nical College because of its objective of organizing 
geographic regions of the state and establishing 
regional institutes for vocational technical train- 
ing. 

Although this report deals only with the find- 
ings on a state-wide basis, detailed analyses of the 
questionnaire returns by regions are being made. 

Exhibit 1, which follows, compares the character- 



istics of total population of high school seniors to 
characteristics of survey respondents, (note: The 
difference in age distribution is accounted for by 
the fact the total population age distribution 
was reported early in the year as opposed to 
the survey data reported in June. Numerous 
seventeen-year-olds had undoubtedly reached their 
eighteenth birthday between the time they entered 
their senior year and the data of the survey.) 

Exhibit 2 (page 4) shows the regional distribu- 
tion of total high school senior responses and re- 
sponses of seniors and high schools by regions. 

(Note : Since the survey was made, which shows 
14 regions, IVTC has limited the number of regions 
to 13.) 

Exhibit 3 (page 6) shows the geographic distri- 
bution of secondary schools in Indiana responding to 
the survey of vocational plans of senior students. 
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EXHIBIT 1 

COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS OF TOTAL POPULATION 

W' Jtliljn Sljnuvii SJJEiX^iuiiiS xu iyOAjr*Av>iJCijre,jiaiJi\.o vj? 



; SURVEY RESPONDENTS, 


1966 




' y / 

Chara'jjteristic 


Total 


Respondents 


Sex Distribution; 






Male 




50.5% 


Female 


492% 


49.6% 


School Size 


7 




0— 99 


62.8% 


46.4r 


ioo— 199 


21.7% 


23.5%' 


200—299 


8.9% 


10.5% 


300-~399 


6.C% 


6.4% 


400 or more 


10.6% 


14.2% 


Community Size 






(50,000 or more) 


41.7% 


41.4% 

* 


Age Distribution 






16 


3.8% 


.3% 


17 


50.8% 


39,8% 


18 


27.1% 


45.6% 


IS 


6,2% 


5.2% 


I « ‘t, « 'it • 

20 


,2% 


.5% 


other 


13U% 


8.6%' ' 


Ratio of Parochial and Private Secondary 






Schools to Public Secondary Schools 


9.0% 


8.7% 


Plans for College 


40.0% 


44.7% 






EXHIBIT 2 

EEGION mfl TRTB imON OF HIGH SCHOOL 

SENIOR RESPONSES AND RESPONSES OF 
SENIORS AND HIGH SCHOOLS BY REGION 



- 


% of High 
School S*»>fiiors 


% of Total 


^ Responding In Region 


Besrion 


*a the State 


Besponses 


% Seniors 


% Schools 


I 


15.0 


9.2 


89 


87 


n 


9.1 


8.4 


60 


68 


m 


9.4 


9.1 


70 


61 


JV 


4.7 

r 


5.3 


52 


61 


V 


4.7 


6.1 


80 


61 


n 


8.1 


9.0 


69 


68 


vn 


4.1 


5.0 


78 


62 


vin 


20.5 


24.5 


85 


k 


IX , 


4.4 


3.7 


60 


49 


X 


2.8 


1.8 


25 


60 


Xl’'"'^ 


2.3 


2.6 


70 


68 


3H 


2.1 


1.1 


28 


.89 


xin 


8.8 


10.8 


88 


60 


XIV 


4.0 


4.2 


64 


58 
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EXHIBIT 3 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN INDIANA RESPONDING TO THE SURVEY OF 
VOCATIONAL PLANS OP SENIOR STUDENTS* 
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*KOTB: Survey Results Were Oriicinslly Based On 14 Heglon& 
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GENERAL FINMNGS OP THE SURVEY 



In June of 1966 about 70,000 higb school students 
were graduated from Indiana public, private, and 
parochial high schools. 

After graduation, these students generally 
planned to enter college or enter the labor force; 
relatively few planned to go directly into military 
service. 

Approximately 30,000 high school graduates 
(42.8 per cent of the graduates) said they planned 
to enter a college or university full-time Based 
on past experiences in the state, it is estimated 
that 25,000 actually enrolled and less than half 
of them will eventually receive a college degree. 

About 40,000 of the graduates have now en- 
tered the labor force on a full-time or part-time 
basis. These young adults, graduated from high 
school and entering the labor force, will have ex- 
panded the working population of Indiana by al- 
most 4 per cent 

Many of these students have little specific occu- 
pational preparation but they are competing for 
positions of various levels — semi-professional, 
technical, skilled, clerical, and unskilled. 

Of the 40,000 planning to enter the labor force, 
only about 12,600 had major high school subjects 
that might be said to be vocationally oriented in 
nature, such as agriculture, business education, 
home economics, industrial arts, or vocational edu- 
cation. About three-fourths of the graduates 
“majored” in “academic” subjects such as the 
social studies, language, mathematics, science, and 
music. 

A bar graph, E^ibit 4, showing the percentage 
of majors in specific subject areas follows. (Since 
three years of English is required by the state for 
a general diploma, it follows that aU students had 
a major in English.) 

It should be noted that other than English, the 



subject most frequently constituting a major (56.6 
per cent of the majors) was social studies and the 
next highest percentage of major subjects was 
mathematics (41.1 per cent). Next in order were 
business education, science, home economics, music, 
and the foreign languages. 

Seventy per cent of the students continuing 
full-time education planned to enter a college or 
university within the state. Forty-eight per cent 
of the students continuing full-time education 
planned to select a school located rather near their 
homes. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the students have had 
employment related to their career choice. 

Student interest in vocational and technical edu- 
cation appeared to be greatei after the student 
was a senior than it was while he was attending 
“undergraduate” classes. 

Exhibit 5, page 8, shows what type of voca- 
tional and technical training the students said 
they would have taken had it been offered in their 
high schools and the type of vocational and tech- 
nical training they said they would take after 
graduation if it w'ere available in their community. 
Their interest appeared to be more in the business 
and service curricula than in the trade and indus- 
trial area. 

The ten most common selections of careers by 
the seniors, among 196 occupational positions were 
in order of frequency: teachers (all fields), engi- 
neers (all fields), accountants, secretaries, mana- 
gers (trade and service), draftsmen-designers, pro- 
fessional nurses, barbers-beauticians, farmers, and 
business machine operators. Exhibit 6, page — 
shows these choices in graphic form. 

About 12 per cent of the seniors said they 
planned to enroll in a vocational or technical school, 
such as drafting, electronics, medical technology, 
printing, secretarial, etc. 



EXHIBIT 5 



PER CENT OP SELECTION BY RANK ORDER 
OF OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULA SELECTED 
MY SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Question; 

If vocational and technical training, or 
more of it, had been offered in my high 
school, I would have enrolled in the follow- 
ing vocational and technical curricula: 

An swer; 

2.9% Medical Technology 

2.6% Fashion Design 

2.6% Accounting & Bookkeeping . 

2.5% Automobile Maintenance 
2.4% Nursing Sr, Nurse Aide 
2.C% Busmess 
1.8% Computer Operations 
1.7% Tool & Die Design 
1.5% Journalism 
1.5% Electronics 
1.8% Interior Decorating 
1.3% Secretary ov Typing 
1.3% Office Machine Operation 
1.3% Punch 
1.2% Drafting & Machine Design 
15.7% Other 
56.4% No Response 



Question; 

If vocational and technical training programs 
for high school graduates were now available 
in my communiiy, I woidd enroll in the fol- 
lowing vocational and technical curricula: 

Answer; 

6.7% Business 

5.0% Accounting & Bookkeeping 
4.2% Secretarial or Typing 
3.8% Electronics 
34% Medical Lab T^jbnology 
3.C% Nursing & Nurse Aide 
3.0% Automobile Maintenance 
2.8% Computer Operations 

Cosmetology & Barbering 
2.6% Drafting & Machine Design 
2.5% Tool & Die Design 
2.3% Commercial Art & Advertising 
2.2% Fashion Design 
1.9% Office Machine Operation 
1.7% Electrical Technology 
44.2% Other 
7.G% No B^ponse 



100 . 0 % 



EXHIBIT 6 

TEN MOST COMMON CAREER CHOICES BY OCCUPATIONAL 
POSITION OF INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS GRADUATING IN im 




Forty-one per cent of 1:he stu- 
dents who planned to continue 
their education beyond high school 
said they hoped to be employed in 
the city in which they resided as 
iiigh school students. 
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DESIGNERS NURSES 




BARBERS - 

BEAUTICIANS FARMERS 



BUSINESS 

MACHINE 

OPERATORS 
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RELATIONSHIPS AND ANALYSES 



Further significant details concerning the seniors 
are obtained through a study of the relationships 
of specific responses to selected items. 

Correlation of the answers of the respondents to 



questions involving their intention to go to col- 
lege vdth their answers to six other questions 
showed consistently that 42.8 per cent of the 
seniors said they planned to enter college. The 
range was from 42.7 per cent to 43.1 per cent. 



EDUCATIONAL PLANS BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 



The following table shows senior’s educational are applied by extrapolation to the total if 70,000 

plans beyond high school, and what this would seniors in the state, 

mean in actual numbers when these percentages 



T>14. V ^ A A ^ 

JJJU uxvrxxc»i 



Plans 



a. XTA 



Responses 



by Extrapolation 



Enter college full-time 42.8 29,860 

• Enter college part-time 8.8 6,160 

■ Enroll in a technical school 11.9 8,330 

Become trade apprentices 5.4 3,780 

Indefinite or no plans 23.2 16,240 

“Other” plans 8.0 5,600 



From these figures it would appear that at least 
a fourth of the seniors, or 17,500, had no definite 



plans for education or skill training after leaving 
high school. 



FAT HER S’ EDUCATION AND OCCUPATION 



Of the seniors whose father had a college or 
university degree, 80.2 per cent planned to enter 
a college or university. Of the seniors whose 
father’s educational level was marked “unknown”, 
40.7 per cent had indefinite plans or no plans for 
continuing their education beyond high school. 

Of the seniors whose father’s occupation was 
marked “professional”, 63.8 per cent planned to 
enter a college or university. The percent plan- 
ning to enter a college or university, full-time, 
and their father’s occupational category follows : 

Category Per Cent 



Professional 63.8 

Semi-professional 46.2 



Managerial 


67.2 


Clerical 


46.6 


Sales 


58.6 


Service 


36.0 


Agriculture 


44.0 


Manufacturing 


33.1 


Miscellaneous 


30.6 


Craftsmen-foremen 


32.9 



Of those whose father’s occupations were listed 
as “manufacturing” including skilled, sem-skilled, 
and unskilled workmen, this group constituted 
25.2 per cent of all seniors who planned to enter 
college. 
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PLANS FOE FINANCING CONTINUED EDUCATION 



The seniors planned to utilize various means 
of financing their education heyond high school. 
From the number of responses compared with the 
number of questionnaires returned, 53,508 versus 
38,000, it is obvious that many of the seniors 



planned to use more than one method of financing 
their education. 

Of the seniors who planned to go to college full- 
time, the following table shows how they planned 
to finance their education. 





Per Gent Using 


Actual Number 


vrx 

Financing 


This Method 


by Extrapolation 


Parental aid 


35.5 


10,650 


Personal savings 


26.9 


8,070 


Work part-time 


19.7 


5,910 


Seek a loan 


10.4 


3,120 


CI^T *1 


4.3 


1,290 


Work full-time 


1.6 


480 


Unknown and “Other” 


1.4 


320 



Of the seniors planning to go to an extension 
center or regional campus, 23.6 per cent said they 
would work part-time, and 10.6 per cent said they 
would work full-time. 



Of those planning to enter a technical school, 
25.6 per cent said they would work part-time, and 
12.'T per cent said they would work full-time. 



POST HIGH SCHOOL PLANS 



When asked what their plans were after graduation from high school, the seniors’ responses were ap- 
proximately as follows: 



Plans After High School 


Per Cent of 
Seniors 


Number by 
Extrapolation 


Immediate employment 


15.3 


10,630 


Continue full-time education 


46.0 


32,200 


Employment and education 


22.4 


15,680 


Military service, no further education 


2.7 


1,890 


Military service, then education 


5.4 


3,780 


Marriage, no further education 


1.8 


1,260 


“Other” 


4.4 


3,080 



THEIR GRADES AND THEIR PLANS 



A correlation study of the grade averages of the 
seniors with their educational plans after high 
school showed that 11.9 per cent of the seniors 
who planned to enter college had a grade average 
of "A”. Of the seniors who had an average of “A”, 
83.4 per c^nt planned to enter college. 

Foriy-seven per cent of the seniors who piaimed 
to enter college said they had a grade average of 
"B” and 34 per cent said they had a grade average 
of “C”. 

The grade averages of the seniors and their 
educational plans after high school are shown by 
the following tables. 

Eleven per cent of the seniors (7,700 seniors) 
said they did not know what their grade average 
was. 



Seniors with an Average Grade of 
(4,270 seniors) 



Per Cent 


Plans 


83.4 


Enter college full-time 


7.1 


Enter a college at an extension center 


2.6 


Enter a technical school 


2.6 


Indefinite plans 


2.1 


No plans 


1.8 


“Other” plans 


0.4 


Become trade apprentices 


Seniors with an Average Grade of 
(22,680 seniors) 


Per Cent 


Plans 


6r^. 


Enter college full-time 


10.2 


Enter a college at an extension center 


8.6 


Enter a technical school 


6.3 


No plans 


5.9 


Indefinite plans 


4.6 


“Other” piano 


1.8 


Become trade apprentices. 



Seniors with aa Average Grade of 
(32,620 seniors) 



Per Cent 


Plans 


31.7 


Enter college full-time 


14.8 


Enter o teichnical school 


13.9 


Indefinite plans 


13.8 


No plans 


9.6 


“Other** plans 


8.9 


Enter a college at an extension centei: 


7.4 


Become trade apprentices 


Seniors with an Average Grade of 
(2,730 seniors) 


Per Cent 


Plans 


27.7 


Indefinite plans 


17.6 


No plans 


14.6 


“Other** plans 


12.8 


Enter a technical school 


11.7 


Enter college full-time 


31.0 


Become trade apprentices 


4.6 


Enter a college at an extension center 



Twenty-seven per cent of the seniors with a "C” 
average had no plans or indefinite plans for edu- 
cation or training beyond high school, and 45 per 
cent of le seniors with a **D” average had no plans 
or indefinite plans for education or training be- 
yond high school. 

Of the seniors planning to enter a technical 
school (8,330 seniors) — 

1.3 per cent had an average of “A” 

23.6 per cent had an average of “B” 

58.4 per cent had an average of “C” 

4.2 per cent had an average of “D” 

12.6 par cent were marked “unknown” 
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MAIN VOCATIONAL INTEREST AND EDUCATIONAL PLANS 

The seniors’ main professional or vocational inte^’ests were indicated as follows: 



Per Cent of 


lilain Vocational 


Actual Number 


Seniors 


Interest 


By Extrapolation 


41.6 


professional occupations 


80,060 


9.9 


semi-professional occupations 


6,930 


4.3 


managerial positions 


3,010 


11.9 


clerical positions 


8,830 


1.7 


sales positions 


1,190 


5.4 


service occupations 


3,780 


2.8 


agriculture 


1,960 


10.8 


manufacturing 


7,660 


2.9 


miscellaneous 


2,030 


.9 


cr^tsmen 


630 


8.0 


foremen 


6,600 



The educational plans of the seniors who said they wished to become craftsmen (630 seniors) were as 
follows: 



Number by 



Per Cent 


Educational Plans 


Extrapolation 


24.4 


Enter college full-time 


153 


20.7 


No plans 


130 


18.7 


Indefinite plans 


121 


11.7 


Enter a technical school 


73 


8.7 


Enter college at an extension center 


55 


8.0 


Become trade apprentices 


50 


7.7 


“Other” plans 


48 



The educational plane of the 5,600 seniors who said they planned to become foremen were as follows: 

Number by 



Per Cent 


Educational Plans 


Extrapolation 


23.6 


Enter college full-time 


1,331 


19.2 


No plans 


1,076 


16.4 


Indefinite plans 


918 


11.7 


Become trade apprentices 


656 


11.3 


Enter a technical school 


632 


10.9 


“Other” plans 


610 


6.9 


Enter college at an extension center 


386 
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The educational plans of the 1,960 seniors who said their main vocational interest was in agriculture said 
their educational plans were as follows: 



Per Cent Educational Plans 
33.6 Enter college full-time 

20.2 Ko plans 

16.3 Indefinite plans 

11.5 “Other*' plans 

6.6 Become trade apprentices 

6.2 Enter college at an extension center 

5.6 Enter a technical school 



Number by 
Extrap olation 
659 
895 



o*tn 



225 

129 

121 

110 



Seniors who said their chief intoest was in -^terical work (8,380 seniors) 
of un-planned programs for continuing them education or training. Of this gr _ , . P 

plans for continuing their training, and 21.2 per cent had indefinite plans. 

Only 2.8 per cent of those interested in the profession had no plans for continuing their education, and 
only 4.2 per cent had indefinite plans. 



THESE EDUCATIONAL PLANS VS. WHERE THEY LWE 

More than one third of all the seniors in <he state live in cities with a population of 50,000 or more. 
Their place of residence in respect to the population of their home commumty is shown m the following 

table. 



Per Cent of 


Population of 


Number of Seniors 


Seniors 


Community 


by Extrapolation 


36.4 


over 50,000 


25,480 


9.3 


25,000 to 50,000 


6,510 


12.2 


10,000 to 25,000 


8,540 


11.3 


5,000 to 10,000 


7,910 


7.1 


2,500 to 5,000 


4,970 


4.4 


1,000 to 2,500 


3,080 


14.6 


less than 1,000 or rural area 


10,220 


4.7 


population “unknown*’ 


3,290 
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The educational plans of the 10,220 seniors who live in rural areas or in villages of less than 1,000 popu 
lation were shown as follows: 



Per Cent of 




Niunber of Seniors 


Seniors 


Educational Plans 


by Extrapolation 


37.2 


Enter college full-time 


3,802 


TSiJ.y 


Xudeuiiite or no plans 


snsR 


18.5 


Enter a technical school 


1,380 


8.9 


“Other” plans 


910 


5.8 


Become trade apprentices 


593 


4.7 


Enter college at an extension center 480 



The educational plans of the 25,480 seniors who live in cities of 50,000 or more population were shown 
as follows: 



Per Cent of 




Number of Seniors 


Seniors 


Educational Plans 


by Bxtraiwlation 


48.7 


Enter college full-time 


12,409 


18.0 


Indefinite or no plans 


4,586 


12.3 


Enter college at an extension center 3,134 


10.0 


Enter a technical school 


2,548 


6.4 


“Other” plans 


1,631 


4.6 


Become trade apprentices 


1,172 



In each population group, the percentage of seniors who said they would enter a technical school remained 
rather constant, ranging from 10 per cent of the seniors in cities of 50,000 or more to 13.7 per cent m tovms 
or villages with a population of 1,000 to 5,000. 

Similarly, the percentages of those who said they would become trade apprentices showed little 
tion, the range being from 4.6 per cent of the seniors living in cities of 50,000 or more to 6.6 per cent of the 
seniors living in towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 population. 



PLACE OF RESIDENCE VS MAIM VOCATIONAL OR PROPESSION.AL 

INTEREST 



Only 9.2 per cent of the 7,560 seniors living in 
rural areas said their main vocational interest was 
in agriculture; 34.4 per cent were chiefly interested 
in the professions ; 9.3 per cent in semi-professional 
vocations; 7.5 per cent in becoming craftsmen or 
foremen; 13.2 per cent in manufacturing; and 14.2 
per cent in clerical or sales positions. 



Of the 80,050 seniors planning to enter the pro- 
fessions, 9.3 per cent live in the rural areas, and 
40 8 per cent live in cities with a population of 
50,000 or more. 

Of the 1,960 seniors who planned to enter agri- 
culture, 13.2 per cent live in cities of 50,000 or 
more, and 34.7 per cent live in rural areas. 
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WHERE THEY 



WANT TO WORK 




Of all the seniors respon^ng this question, 
23.1 per cent said they hoped ta be employed in the 
city of their residence; 16.7 per cent in the county 
of their residence; 3.4 per cent wanted to work 
over 50 miles from home but in the state; 20.4 
per cent wanted to work outside the state; and 
32.8 per cent said they had no preference. 

Of the seniors who planned to enter college, 23.4 
per cent said they hoped to be employed outside 
the state; 41.1 per cent had no preference; and the 
remaining percentage of the seniors hoped to be 
employed in the state. 



Of all the seniors who said they wanted to work 
in the city of thvir residence while in high school, 
36.6 per cent were those planning to enter a col- 
lege or university; 14.5 per cent were those plan- 
ning to enter a college extension center; 18.2 per 
cent planned to enter a technical school; 10.8 per 
cent planned to become trade apprenticts; and 
10.2 per cent were those who had indefinite plans 
or no plans as to continuing their education or 
training beyond high school. 



HOW DH) THEY CHOOSE A CAREEE? 

When naked who had the most influence on their choice of a career, the seniors responded as shown 
by the following table. 



Person with mosit 


Per Cent of , 


Actual Number 


Influence 


Seniors 


By Extrapolation 


Own efforts 


39.7 


27,790 


Father 


12.7 


8,890 


A high school teacher 


11.1 


7,770 


Mother 


10.7 


7,490 


A personal friend 


7.1 


4,970 


Other 


4.4 


3,080 


Another relative 


4.0 


2,800 


Brother or sister 


3.6 


2,520 


Guidance counselor 


2.3 


1,710 


Employer 


2.8 


1,710 



Of the seniors planning to enter the service 
i occ'ipations, 46.6 per cert said they decided their 
career choice by themselves. 

Of the seniors planning to enter the professions, 
40.8 per cent said they made their own decisions, 
and 41.3 per cent of those planning to enter the semi- 
professional occupations eaid they made their own 
decisions.. 

Of those who said a high school teacher had the 



most influence on their choice of a career, 56.7 per 
cent were planning to enter the professions. 

Of these who said a high school guidance coun- 
selor had the most influence in their making a choice, 

37.4 per cent were planning to enter the professions ; 

12.5 per cent were to enter the sem-professional 
occupations; 17.7 per cent chose clerical work; 11.7 
per cent chose manufacturing; 6.4 per cent planned 
to become trade apprentices ; and 1.0 per cent said 
they planned to become foremen. 



RELATION OF MAJOR SUBJECTS TO MAIN VOCATIONAL INTEREST 

The seniors who had majors in the social studies said their main professional or vocational interests 
were as follows; 



Per Cent 


Main Professional or Vocational ’^'iterest 


41.8 


Enter the professions 


11.4 


Clerical work 


11.8 


Manufacturing 


9.8 


Enter semi-professional occ^''pation8 


8.1 


Become trade apprentices 


6.6 


Service occupations 


4.6 


Managerial positions 


2.8 


Miscellaneous 


2.8 


Agriculture 


1.9 


Sales occupations 


1.0 


Become foremen 



(Note: Since each senior had more than one major subject, an extrapolation of the 
percentages would be based on a percentage of the majors rather than on a percentage 
of the individuals.) 

Of the seniors who had a major in mathematics, 64.8 percent planned to enter the prof essions or semi- 
professional occupations. 

Of the seniors who planned to become trade apprentices, 17.9 per cent of their majors were in the social 
studies ; 10.2 per cent of their naajois v/ere in mathematics; and 9.9 per cent of their majors were in busi- 



ness education. 

Of the seniors who planned to become foremen, 
17.9 per cent of their majors were in the social 
st .dies ; 10.2 per cent were in mathematics ; and 11.5 
per cent were in business education. 



CERTAINTY OP CAREER PLANS 

When asked whether their present plans for their 
careers were definite, almost definite, or indefinite, 
about 26 per cent of the seniors said their career 
plans were definite, 40 per cent said they were 
almost definite, and 26 per cent said their plans 
were indefinite. 



Of the seniors who had a major in printing, 42.2 
per cent planned to go into manufacturing (which 
included skilled labor) and 19.7 per cent planned to 
become trade apprentices. 



VS MAIN VOCATIONAL INTEREST 

The seniors planning to enter the professions 
were the most definite about their plans and those 
planning to enter the sales occupations were the 
most indefinite. 

The certainty of their career plans in relation to 
their main professional or vocational interests is 
shown for some of the seniors by the following table. 




Main Professional or 


Per Cent of Seniors in This Group 


Vocational Interest 


Whose Plans were Indefinite 


Professional occupations 


20.8 


Managerial occupations 


35.8 


Manufacturing 


88.9 


Foremen, 


42.9 


Apprenticeship 


44.0 


Sales occupations 


47.2 



WHEN CAREER DECISIONS WERE MADE 


When asked what grade they were in when they decided upon their 
careers, most of the seniors said they were in the 12th grade. The table 
below shows the percentages by grades in which the seniors made their 
career choices. (More than a fourth of the seniors did not respond to 


this question.) 




Per Cent of 


Grade level at which 


Seniors 


Career Choice Was Made 


38.3 


Grade 12 


16.5 


Grade 11 


9.1 


Grade 10 


5.6 


Grade 9 


1.8 


Grade 8 


0.8 


Grade 7 



(Fractional percentages of the seniors said their career choice Awas riade while they 
were in the lower elementary school grades.) 



IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



About a fourth of all the seniors had no plans or 
indefinite plans for any further education or train- 
ing beyond the high school Of the seniors plan- 
ning to become craftsmen, 39.4 per cent had no 
plans or had indefinite plans for further training 
in their chosen career; S5.6 per cent of those plan- 
ning to become foremen had no plans or indefinite 
plans; and 36.5 per cent of those whose main vo- 
cational interest was in agriculture had no plans 
or indefinite plans for training in this vocation. 



Of the seniors whose main interest was in be- 
coming craftsmen, 24.4 per cent said they planned 
to go to a college or university; 8.7 per cent said 
they would go to a college extension center or re- 
gional campus; 11.7 per cent said they would en- 
roll in a technical school; and 8 per cent said they 
would become trade apprentices. 

The apparent low correlation of educational or 
training plans vs career choices seems to indicate 
a need for additional vocational %nd educational 
guidance. It appears that the non-college-bound 



seniors have not had the benefit of vocational 
counseling. However, in viev/ of the limited re- 
sources for vocational technical education facil- 
ities and/or programs, counselors are at a loss as 
to where to advise students to go for vocational 
training. 

Only 2.3 per cent of the seniors indicated that the 
high school guidance counselor was the one who 
influenced them the most in choosing a career. 
The number of counselors avaUable to make their 
influence felt among so many students may he a 
contributing factor. The North Central Assccia- 



tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools recom- 
mends one guidance worker for each 600 students 
or fraction of that number. Many high schools 
presently do not provide this degree of service to 
student^ 

Effective vocational cou^eling requires an ade- 
quate staff of counselors who are knowledgeable 
in the industrial and business life of the commu- 
nity. Their services could well be augmented by 
advisory committees defined and required by Indi- 
ana statutes. 



THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL TRAINING FACILmES 



If the percentage of seniors who planned to at- 
tend college full-time (42.8 per cent) is added to 
the 8.8 per cent who expected to attend a college 
extension center, the total percentage of seniors 
wh might be said to be “college bound” is 61.6 
per cent. This leaves 48.4 per cent of the seniors 
who did not plan to go to college either full-time 
or part-time. If 80,000 graduates enter college on 
a full-time basis as they indicated, then 40,000 
graduates entered the labor force on a full-time 
or part-time basis. 

Of this 40,000, about 12,000 (17.3 per cent of 
all the seniors) said they planned to enter a tech- 
nical school or become trade apprentices. These 
graduates are seeking technical training facilities 
or trade-related training. 

The interest shown by the seniors in vocational 
technical curricula covers a wide variety of occu- 
pational training. A comprehensive high school 
cannot offer such a variety of vocational training. 
Frequently graduates interested in enrolling in a 
technical school have difficulty in finding such a 
school meeting their need for type of education, 
location, and cost of education. The Indiana Voca- 
tional Technical College is designed to meet these 
needs. 

Vocational and technical education programs 
are needed also to retrain employees who have re- 
quirements for different skills as a result of rapid 
and accelerating technological changes. 



Many of the drop-outs will need basic education 
as a pre-requisite to their training in practical 
occupational skills. 

At present the manpower shortage is so acute 
that if all members of the labor force were ade- 
quately trained for the job opportunities there 
would still he a shortage of manpower in Indiana. 
When this condition changes, the jobs vsdll go to 
those most adequately trained and the need for 
retraining will again be emphasized. 

There is a need to assist the unemployed in the 
identification, development and application of skills 
to aid them in occupational placement and advance- 
ment. 

Considering the graduates who are not college- 
bound, the number of high school drop-outs, the 
need for retraining for technological changes and 
upgrading, it may be safe to assume that voca- 
tional technical training is needed for more than 
100,000 annually in Indiana. 

Studies made by the Indiana State Department 
of Public Health and the Indiana Department of 
Commerce predict that the total population of 
Indiana in 1985 will show a 30 per cent increase 
over the staters population of 1960. 

During the same period of time, the population 
of Indiana in the age group of 18 to 24 years will 
increase by 100 per cent, the studies show. 

These figures point toward great intensification 
of the problem of providing adequate vocational 
technical education at the post high school level. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



IK 






On the basis of the seniors* responses to the 
survey, about three-fourths of them recognize 
he need for additional educational or vocational 



iL 2^1 QYij^ liail TrlaniiGd ac- 
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cordingly. 



The influence of the conflict in Vietnam is 
shown by the fact that 8.2 per cent of the seniors 
planned to enter the military service upon gradu- 
ation from high school. This mc^ that about 
6,740 boys were expecting to enlist or be called 
for service following graduation. 



There appears to be a j\ack of knowledge on the 
part of the seniors in rejgard to vocation^-train- 
ing opportunities, and the type of training^ re- 
quired. for success in certain types of occupations. 

There is a definite need for additional vocational 
technical training throughout the state. To the 
40,000 seniors who planned to enter the labor force 
on a full-time or part-time basis must be added 
some 25,000 drop-outs who need more education 
for occupational placement more satisfying to 
their individual needs and the needs of society. 



About 8,330 seniors said th^ planned to enroi» 
in a technical school to take such courses as dya^ 
ing, electronics, medical technology, secretanal 
training, dc. If the Indiana Vocational Techmcal 
College is to discharge its obligations as defmea 
by the Indiana General Assembly, it must provide 
traininr* opportunities for all those persons, and 
retraining for thousands of others who need to ac- 
quire new skills because of the rapidly changing 
technology. 

Conducting a survqy of this type each year cmi 
be of great value for the planning and develop- 
ment of educational resources. Within each high 
school, possibly at an earlier grade level, studies 
of thifl type should be conducted annually. 

The high percentage of returns of the question- 
naire, 54 per cent, is attributed to the efforts and 
cooi>eration of the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the high school administrators 
throughout the state who made this study of the 
results possible. 



APPENDIX 



mi k 

ORGANIZED OCCUPATIONAL CURRICULUTir 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



Inc9ustrial Field* Non-Indo*frial Fields 



01 Aeronautical Design &. Maintsnance 

02 Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigerotion 

03 Automobile Maintenance 

04 Automotive Technology 

05 Building Construction 

06 Building Maintenance 

07 Chemical Technology 

08 Civil Engineering Technology 

(Including Surveying) 

09 Diesel Technology 

10 Drafting & Machine Design 

1 1 Electrical Construction & Wiring 

1 2 Electrical Teclinology 

1 3 Electronics 

14 General Engineering Technology 

1 5 Industrial Technology 

16 Machine Repoir 

17 Marine Technology 

18 Mechonica I Technology 

19 Petroleum Technology 

20 Photography 

21 Plumbing & Pipefitting 

22 Radio & Television 

23 Structural Technology 

24 Technicoi Soles 

25 Tool & Die Design 

26 Welding 

27 Other 



50 Accounting & Bookkeeping 

51 Agriculture - Business 

52 Agriculture 

53 Animal & Poultry Husbandry 

54 Appliance Repair 

55 Business 

56 Cabinet Making 

57 Clothing & Textilec- 

58 Commercial Art & Advertising 

59 Computer Operations 

60 Cooking & Baking 

61 Cosmetology & Sorbering 

62 Dairy Technology 

63 Dental Hygiene 

64 Dental Lab Technology 

65 Executive Assistant Technology 

66 Fashion Design. 

67 Fire Protection Technology 
Floriculture & Horticulture 

69 Food Administration 

70 Furniture Making 

71 Graphic Arts 

72 Home Economics 

73 Hotel Management 

74 Insurance & Real Estate 

75 Interior Decorating 

76 Journalism 

77 Key-Punch 

78 landscaping 

79 Medical & Biological lab Technology 

80 Medical Assistant Technology 

81 Nursing & Nurse Aide 

82 Office Machine Operations 

83 Photography 

84 Police Technology 

35 Publishing & Printing Technology 

86 Sales & Distribution 

87 Secretarial or Typing 

83 Technical or legal Secretarial 

89 Transportation & Traffic Management 

90 Upholstery 

91 Other 
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MAJOR OCCUPATI^^NAL GROUPS AND DIVISIONS 

The following occupational titles are taken from the Dictionary of Occupcf'onal Classifications published by the 
United States Deparm.ent of Labor. A few selected occupational classifications hove been added for this study. Please 
ygylgyy eni:. - list before you indicate the vocation that most accurately identifies yoi-r response to the question. 



I&a AA A m>l Jt ^lEAl A1 IB ATI/Mac 






PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS 

00001 Accountants and auditors 

00002 Actors and actresses 

00003 Architects 

00004 Artist?, sculptors, and teachers of orf 

00005 Authors, editors, and reporters 

00006 Chemists 

00007 Clergymen 

00008 College presidents, professors, and Instructors 

00011 County agents and farm demonstrator 

0GO12 Dentists 

00013 Enjncers, inetailurgicaL tsnd metallurgists 

00014 Engineers, chemical 

QC015 Engineers, civil 

00016 Engineers, electrical 

OOC17 Engineers, industrial 

00018 Engineers, mechanical 

0CO19 Engineer^., mining 

00020 lawyers and judges 

00022 Librarians 

00023 Musicians and teachers of music 

000/14 Pharmacists 

0J0/.5 Physicians and surgeons 

00026 Soda! and welfare workers 

00027 Teachers, primary school and kindergarten 

00030 Teachers (secondary school) and principals 

00031 Teachers and instructors 

00032 Trained nurses 

00033 Veterinarians 

00034 Natural scientists 

00035 Social scientists 

00038 Other Professional occupations 

PROFESSIONAL OR SEMIPROFESSIONAI OCCUPATIONS 
00041 Aviators 

00043 Decorators and window dressers 

00044 Commercial artists 

00045 Dancers and chorus girls 

00046 Designers 

00048 Draftsmen 

00050 Laboratory technicians and assistants 

00052 Healers and medical service occupations 

00056 Photographers. 

00057 Athletes, sports instructors, and sports officir!^ 

00061 Radio operators 

00062 Showmen 

00064 Surveyors 



00065 Em.bclmers end undprtokers 

00066 Technicians, except iaborotojy. 

10001 Cytological technologist 

10002 Dental assistant 

10003 Dental hygienist 

KK)04 Dental laboratory technician 

10005 Dietician 

10006 Electroenecepivalogrophy technidan 

10007 Food technologist 

10008 Health scientist 

10009 Industrial hygienist 

10010 Inhalation therapist 

10011 Medical artist 

10012 Medical laboratory assistant 

10013 Medical librarian 

10014 Medical photographer 

10015 Medical record librarian 

10016 Medical record technician 

10017 Medical secietary 

10C18 Medical social v/orker 

10019 Medical technologist 

10020 Occupational therapist 

10021 Physical therapist 

10022 Public health sanitarian 

10023 Public heaitti statistician 

10024 Recreational therapist 

10025 Rehabilitation counselor 

10026 Sanitary engineer 

10027 Science writer 

10C2S Speech and hearing clinician 

10029 X-ray technologist 

MANAGERIAL AND OFFICIAL OCCtPATiONS 

00071 Hotel and restaurant managers 

00072 Retail managers 

00073 Wholesale managers 

00074 Buyers and department heads, stores 

00075 Floormen and floor managers, stores 

00079 Inspectors, managerial and official 

0008] Advertising agents 

00083 Ofricials of lodges, societies, unions, etc. 

00085 Credit men 

00087 Managers and superintendent, buildings 

C00P8 Ship captains, mates, pilots, and engineers 

00091 Purchasing agents and buyers 

00092 Conductors, railroad 

00094 Public officials 

00095 Inspectors, public service 

00098 Other managers or officials 



. 











0010I 


CLERICAL AND SALES OCCUPATIONS 

ClERiCAL AND KINDRED OCCUPATIONS 
Bookkeepers anil cashiers* •\Ccpt bank cashiers 


00201 


SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 

DOMESTIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
Day workers 


00102 


Bookkeeping machine operators 


00202 


laundresses, private family 


00103 


Checkers 


00203 


Housekeepers, private family 


00104 


Clerks, general 


00204 


Heusemen and yardmen 


00105 


Clerks, general office 


00205 


Cooks, domestic 


00106 


Fincincial Institution clerks 


00206 


Maids, general 


Hotel clerks 

insurance clerks 

Printing and publishing clerks 


00207 


Nursemaids 


00107 

00108 
00110 


00208 

00209 


Parlormaids 

Mssceilaneous servants, private family 


00111 


Transportation clerks 




PERSONAL SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


00112 


Clerks in trade 


00221 


Berfenders 


00115 


Collectors, bills and occounts 


00222 


Bellmen and related occupations 


00116 


Correspondence clerks 


00223 


Boordrng-house end lodging-house keepers 


00117 


File clerks 


00224 


Maids and housemen, hotels, restaurants, etc. 


00118 


General industry clerks 


00225 


Housekeepers, stewards, and hostesses 


00120 


•library assistants and ottendanis 


00226 


Cooks, except private family 


00123 


Messengers, errand boys^ and ofRce boys and girls 


00227 


Waiters and waitresses, except private family 


00124 


Telegraph messengers 


00228 


Ship stewards 


00125 


Office machine operators 


00229 


Kitchen workers in hotels, restaurants, railroads. 


00126 


’'oymasters, pay-roll clerks, and timekeepers 




steamships, etc. 


00127 


Post office clerks 


00232 


Barbers, beauticians, and manicurisw 


00128 


Mall carriers 


00234 


Bootblacks 


00131 


Express messengers and railway mail clerks 


00236 


Guides, except hunting and trapping 


00132 


Physicians^ and dentists^ assistants ond attendants 


00238 


Mtdwives and practical nurses 


00133 


Secretaries 


00240 


Attendants, recreation and amusement 


00134 


Shipping and receiYing clerks 


00242 


Attendants, hospitals and other institutions 


00135 


Technical clerks 


00243 


Attendants, professional and personal service 


00136 


Statistical clerks and compilers 


00244 


Camp attendants 


00137 


Stenographers and typists 


00245 


Doormen 


uyi'iS 


.t L*. 


00247 


Apprentices to service occupations 


00141 


Telegraph operators 


00248 


Ushers 


00142 


Telephone operators 


00249 


Airline hostesses 



00143 


Baggagemen, transportation 




PROTECTIVE SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 


00144 


Tickst, static''^, and express agents, transportation 


0C261 


Guards and watchmen, except crossing watchmen 


00145 


Weighers 


00262 


Crossing watchmen and bridge tenders 


00148 


Agents and appioisers 


00263 


Firemen, fire department 


00149 


Other clerks and kmdred occupations 


00265 


Policemen onJ detectives, except in public service 






00266 


Policemen and detectives, public service 




SALES AMD KINbSSO OCCUPATIONS 


00267 


Sheriffs and bailiffs 






00268 


Soldiers, sailors, marines, and coast guards 


00151 


Auctioneers 






00152 


Salesmen, brokerage and commission finns 




BUILDING SERVICE WORKERS AND PORTERS 


00155 


Canvassers and solicitors 


00282 


Charwomen and cleaners 


00156 


Demonstrators 


00284 


Janitors and sextons 


00157 


Solesmen, insurance 


00286 


Porters 


00158 


Newsboys 


00291 


Pullman porters 


00161 


Hucksters and peddlers 


00292 


Baggage porters 


00163 


Salesmen, real estate 


00295 


Elevator operators 


00165 


Salesmen, stock and bond 




AGRICULTURAL, FISHERY, FORESTRY, AND 


00170 


Soles clerks 




KINDRED OCCUPATIONS 


00175 


Salespersons 






00180 


Salesmen, to consumerr 


AGRICUITURAI, HORTICUITURAI, AND KINDRED OCCUPATIONS 


00186 


Salesmen and sales agents, except to consumers 


00301 


Cash grain farmers 


00196 


Soles clerks, dry cleonir^g and laundry 


00302 


Cotton farmers 


00197 


Shoppers 


00303 


Crop specialty farmers 



00304 

00305 
C0306 
0C307 
00303 
00309 

00311 

00312 

00313 

00314 

00315 

00316 

00317 
00318* 
00319 

00330 

00331 

00332 
C0335 

00336 

00337 

00338 

00339 

00340 

00341 

00342 

00343 

00344 

00347 

00348 

00349 



Dairy famurs 
Fruit farmers 
Genera! former! . 

Animal and liveitoefc farmers 

Poultry farmers 

Truck farmers 

Farm hands, Qrain 

Farm hands, eotfots 

Farm hands, crop spetially 

Farm bonds, dairy 

Farm hands, fruit 

Farm hands, general farms 

Farm hands, animal and livastotk 

Farm hands, poultry 

Form hands, vegetable 

Fruit and vegetable graders and packer* 

Blight control laborers and bindweed eradieotors 
Irrigation occupations 
Farm mechanics 
Farm couples 

Farm manager* and foremen 

Nursery operators and flower growers 

Nursery and lartdscaping laborers 

Gardeners and grounds keepers, parks, cemeteries, etc. 

Hatchery men 

Laborers, hatdtery 

Stablemen 

Bam bosses 

Cotton ginners 

Technicot agricultural occupations 
Agricultural occupation* 



FISHERY OCCUPATIONS 



00387 

00388 
00369 

00391 

00396 

00397 



Fishermen and oystermen 
Sponge and seaweed gatherer* 

Fishing oenpations 

MESTRY, HUNTING AND TRAPPING OCCUPATIONS 
Forestry occupations# except logging 
Hunting and trapping guides 
Hunters and trappers 



SKILLED, SEMISKILLED, AND UNSKILLED 
OCCUPATIONS 

Occupations in Manufacturing and Related Activities 
OCCUPATIONS IN PRODUCTION OF FOOD PRODUCTS 
00401 Baker* 

46802 Occupation* in production of bakery product* 

46803 Occupation* in production of beverage* 

46804 Occupation* in canning and preserving of food* 

46805 Occupation* in production of confection* 

468Q6 Occupation* in piocening of dairy product* 

04607 Miller*, grain, flour, feed, etc. 

46808 Occupation* in production of graimmill products 

46809 OccupoHons in slaughtsring and in preparation of meat 

products 

46810 Occupations in production of miscellaneous fooa products 

OCCUPATIONS IN MANUFACTURE OF TOBACCO PRODUCTS 
46812 Occupations in monufaetore of tobacco products 

OCCUPATIONS IN PRODUCTION OF TEXIIIES 

46814 .Occupotions in manufacture of knit good* 

0041^ Weaver*, textile 

00416 loom fixers 

04615 Nonproce** occupation*, in manufacture of textile* 

4681? Occupation* in manufacture af textile* 



OCCUPATIONS IM WO.WCT10H OF FABRICATED TEXf»S.E rROBUCTS 
46821 Furrlar* and oecupcHon* in fabrieatk/n of fur goods 
00423 Milliners 

46824 Occupations In manufacture of hots and cops 
04625 Dressmakers end soomstreises 
00426 Tailors and talleresses 
46827 Oeeupotions in fabrication of textile products 

OCCUPATIONS IN PRODUCTION OF S.UMBER 4 LUMBER PRODUCTS 
04629 Inspector*, scalers, end graders, logs and lumber 

46830 lumbermen, raftsmen, afid vfwdchspps;- 

46831 Sawmill occupations 
00432 Cabinetmakers 

46833 General woodworking occupation* 

46834 Planing mill occupotion* 

04635 Upholsterers 

46836 Occupation* In manufaefuro of furniture 

46838 Cooperage occupotiOns 

46839 Occupation* In manufochrre of mlseellaneou* finished 

lumber product* 

OCCUPATIONS IN PRODUCTION OF PAPER AND PAPER GOODS 

46841 Occupation* in manufacture of paper and pulp 

46842 ; Occupation* in manufacture of paper goods 

PRINTING OCCUPATIONS 

04644 Compositor* and typesetter* 

00445 ElerSrotyper* and stereotyper* 

00446 lithographer* 

00447 Phofoengravers 

00448 Prewmen and plate printer*, printing 

46849 Occupation* In printing and publitbing 

OCCUPATIONS !H PRODUCTION OF CHEMICALS AND 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 

46850 Occuoation* in production of point and varnish 

46851 Occupation* in production of plastics and related 

synthetic materials, and in the processing of «diemico5* 

46852 Oeeupotions In production of industrial chemioal* 

46853 Occupation* in production of chemical products 

4 X 054 Occupations in production of ammunition 

OCCUPATIONS IN PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM A COAl PRODUCTS 

46855 Occupations in refining of petroleum 

46856 Occupation* in production of miscelleneou* petroleum 
and coai product* 

OCCUPATIONS IN PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS 
45857 Occupation* In production of rubber goods 
OCCUPATIONS 5N MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER A LEATHER PRODUCTS 

4685? Occopatipn* in manufacture of leather 
04660 Shoemaker* and shoe repairmen, not in factory 

46861 Occupotion* in manufacture of boot* and shoes 

46862 Occupation* in manufacture of leather products, other 

than boots tnd 

OCCUPATIONS IN PRCr' '•M OF STONE, CLAY, AND 
Gb iODUCTS 

46865 Occupations in production of glass and glass product* 

46866 Occupations is- . roduction of cloy products 

46867 Oeeupotions in production of cement, concrete, gypsum, 

and plaster products 

00468 Stonecutters 

46869 Occupations in stoneworkirsg 

46870 Occupations in production of asbestos products, abrasives, 

and polishing products 

METALWORKING OCCUPATIONS 

0047! Jewelers, watchmakers, goWsraiths, end »i}Yersm>iths ■- 

46872 Occupation* in manofciefur» of clocks, wofidws, Jewelry, 

and articles of ptedous metals , . 

04673 Engravars 
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46874 Occupoftont In electrpptaKng, galvcinlzlng^ csnd rrtofdct 
protestes 

00475 Machinists 

*00476 Toelmakers arvui die sinkers ond setters 

46877 Fiters, grinde^^^ buffers, ar;d polishers (metal) 

46878 Machine shop and retoted otci^poiions 

00480 Tinsmiths, toppersmitbs, and sheet metol workers 

04681 MoWers 

46882 Foundry occupotions 

04683 Boiiermokers 

46384 Strueturahmetoi and ontcmentol'metal workers 
04685 Welders and fkime cutters 
046S6 Blacksmiths, forgemert, xind hammermen 

46387 Heot treoters, ann^olers, and temperers 

46888 Occupations in methanicol treatment of metals (rolling, 
stamping, forging;, pressing^ etc.) 

04690 Ore dressing occupjtions 

04691 Furnacemen, smelters, ond peurers 

46892 Occupotions in production of ferrous and ncnferrous metals 

46893 Occupotions in fab^co^^n of metal products 

46895. inter-industry mctolworktng occapcsflons 

mcnmm$ i occdfations m uiAKWACimi of 
mcmcM miiirmm 

04697 Flectridans 

46898 Occupotions in monufocture cf radios, phonographs, and 

oeeessones 

*f6399 Occupations In manufocture of elecfrico! modtinery and 
oeeessones 

57930 Ooupotions in manufocture of miscelfaneous eloctrlcol 
equipment 

OCCUFATiOHS IH MANUFACTUSE OF ?%ANS?OKTATiOH SQUtFMSNf 

57902 Oceupoftons in manu^cture of autemobifes 

57903 Occupations in building of of«:rcift 

57905 OccupoH^s in butidmg of franspc'rfolion equipment (ex- 
cept, automobiles and oircroft) 

o€cu?Aii;oNs m manufactuse m ^!SCeuaneou£ 

057S5 ©ptldons cfKf fens gdndors cr=d polUhers ^ 

S7909 Occupotions In mon^jraci^rs of prefessi^scd orrd sdenllBo 
appa^o^«^s 

579?0 Occupations in manvfech^rg uf frbd^fed pleslks produds 
00513 Fkmo and tuners 

57915 OKupotioRS in the "nanufacture of mlscetfanuous erodudt 

mmmAcrmm scst^Ati^s 

579?6 oxcopt ^sfr^'ion esnd molniencsncc 

05717 Fctfem and ?,tod#d ©Keep; paper 

0571S Dyers 

00919 Miscellaneous assembly 

Qzt^)?xnom m Atnvmss 

OCC«PATIO?tS tH SmAmm ©F Mi^!SlAt§ 

57920 Occupations in produetter* of petrofeu^ 

05721 Miners asnJ mlning-madtisje operor^fs 

57922 Cccujwtions In exfractionf ef mineral i 

COKSraUertOH ©CCUFAftOJiS 

05725 Consiruction mochmary eperaters 

03734 Srkk and stone masons ond tile setters 

80525 Carpenters 

05726 Cemernt end C9riC?ef«» finidt«rK 

05727 Pointers, construction and maintenance 

00528 Peperhangors 

00529 riasterei:' 

00536 PIvmbere, gas fitters, and steem filters 

00731 fioaferi and daters 

§7932 Othe^ cenilructicn eccupatlocss 

G5733 Asbesta^s and JftS'dotsan wdrfe^ts 



mAHSPOHTATION OCCUPAflONS 
07935 Routemen 

03736 Chauffeurs and ddvers, bus, taxi, truck, and frador 

05737 Teamsters 

057? 8 Srakemen, rail wad 

00539 Canductors, bus and street railway 

35740 Motarmen (vehicle),- except railroad, railv/ay, and bus 

00541 Lcccmotive os^glnecrs 

00542 locomotivo fire«^n 

00543 Moturmtn, str^irt, subway, and elevated railway 

05744 Switdimen, railroad 

0^745 Ootemcn ond trolrs ccllers 

079A7 longslteremen and sisvedores 

57948 SoiSors and detkhands, *»xsep» 0. S. Wavy 

57949 OHisr franspo.iotion eetvpoKons 

COMMUNiCATICW AU& UTiinnr CCCU9A710NS 
05751 Power ifaficn operator* 

05753 linemen and lervkemeh, telegroph, telephone, end pov/er 
57934 Oenfpotions in furnishing utilities 

TRADE AND SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
05755 Motion picture proieetionists 

57956 Amusement, recreation, and mefiorv picture occupations 
37957 Occupotions in laundering, cleaning, dyeing, and pressing 
of apparel ond other ariicies 

05758 MeetcuKer*, except in slaughtering end packing houses 
57959 Occupations in trades end services 
00750 Attendants, filiing stotions and porking lots 
57961 Public service occupations 

I^SCSLLAHEOUS OC€UPAT!O^I$ 

00763 Nsnprccass oeeupaHons In manufacturing 
07968 Packing, filling, labeling, marketing, bottiing, woslsing. and 
related ouupations 

07970 Firemen, other than process firemen 
07^1 Oilers of moeminery 

57572 snsinsers, shsuBfusry 

57973 Crenemen, derrickmen, holstmen, and shovelmea 

95774 glasfers and powcertrsen 

05775 Drillers, extraction of minesols end sonsiruction 

v5774 fnspectors 

57^ Glcaders 

MiUv/dghH 

05779 Mechanics ond repolftnen, railroad end sorshee 

057S0 Me^nics and rspalrmsn, airplane 

€57S! Melanies and repairmen, motor vehicle 

57983 Mechanics and repainnen 

C57S4 Tool ^arpeners and dressers 

07^ TroBspartetlon equipment laborers, washers, and greasers 
57986 Photographic process occupations 

079S7 Chainmsn, rodmen, end axmen, surveying 
57938 Warehousing, storekeeping, handtlng, loading, unloading, 
and related occupation* 

3795^ Key punch ©psratsr* 

fQumm 

(^S9l fersmen, ntaRufoefurlng 

0&593 Foremen, extraction ef minerals 

09594 Foremen, construction 

03595 Feremen, transportotfsrt, cemmunlseHon, and utilities 

00597 Foremen/ services, amusements 

1K1599 Foremen, other 

mmmem 

Carpenters' apprentieas 
1^94 MachinisH' apprenfices 

0&795 Electrieions' opprenfic** ^ 

(K1C796 Plumbers' opprenticas 

0D797 Apprentices to other construction and hand trades 
0O79S Apprentices to printing trodes 

00799 Apprentice* to iclher trade* 



* 
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